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{ Brussels. 
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Prick TWOPENCE. 


2s. 6d. per annum, post free. 





Those of our subscribers whose subscriptions ave 
now due ave requested to forward the amount for the 
next 12 months with as little delay as possible, or 
the posting of their copies will be discontinued. 

Annual subscription (12 issues) 2s. 6d. post free 
for the United Kingdom, and 3s. for America, the 
Colonies, and abroad. Our American subscribers 
may vemit us $1 note, which will cover a subscrip- 
tion of 16 issues post free. 

All communications, invitations, tickets for con- 
certs, Gec., Gec., should be addressed to the Editor, 


38, Warwick Road, Earl's Court, S.W. 


CURRENT EVENTS&CONCERT NOTES 
AT HOME. 


At Queen’s Hall, under the direction of 
Mr. Vert, the Herbert Sharpe Trio gave the 
first of three recitals, the performers being 
Mr. Herbert Sharpe as pianist, M. Ferdinand 
Weist-Hill, violinist, and Mr. Tennyson 
Werg, violoncellist. The first item was a 
trio in B flat by Carl Goldmark, a composer 
of high repute in Germany, but little known 
in this country, where Goldmark’s fine opera, 
the “Queen of Sheba” is not performed 
owing to its Biblical subject. He is a native of 
Hungary, but has won his fame chiefly in 
Vienna and Berlin. Some of his violin pieces 





are frequently played by Surasate, and his 
chamber music is of high merit. ‘The second 
item on Tuesday was Beethoven's lively 
Sonata in C minor, admirably played by Mr. 
Herbert Sharpe and Mr. Ferdinand Weist- 
Hill, who was enthusiastically applauded 
after his excellent violin playing in the slow 
movement. Mr. Sharpe had not entirely 
caught the dreamy spirit of Schumann's 
Fantasia, Op. 17, where the composer speaks 
of it ‘‘ being intended to represent a legendary 
story,” but the energetic second movement 
displayed the best qualities of the pianist, his 
ability being warmly recognised by his 
auditors. 

Toa fashionable and appreciative audience 
Miss Kate Lee gave her annual violin recital 
at 79, Harley Street (by kind permission of 
Lady Jeune), on the 26th ult., assisted by 
Miss Violet Vanbrugh, Mr. Llewellyn, and 
Mr. Louis Lee. The violin recital opened 
with a Duo de Concert, for violin and piano- 
forte, entitled ‘‘ Guillaume Tell,” which was 
brilliantly rendered by Miss Kate Lee and 
Mr. Louis Lee. Miss Vanbrugh gave two 
recitations, the ‘Waltz Quadrille ” and “* The 
Owl Critic,” the former with great force and 
pathos, the latter with appropriate vivacity 
and humour. Mr. Lewellyn sang three songs 
with the telling effect that is peculiar to all 
his performances. Mr. Louis Lee performed 
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several pianoforte solos, amongst them “ La 
Harpe,” a charming Caprice de Concert of 
his own composition, in the rendering of 
which he displayed all the qualities of a 
thorough artist and brilliant executant. Mr. 
Lee's playing of Schumann’s ‘“ Arabesque” 
was a perfect revelation. Miss Lee, who has 
already reached a high grade in her profes- 
sion, played, amongst other violin solos, an 
‘““Ave Maria” by Gounod with exquisite 
taste; a mazurka by Victor Burziau; and 
finally, ‘* Souvenir d’Amérique” by Vieux- 
temps, rendered with great verve, and which 
brought to a close a most successful after- 
noon. Miss Pratt officiated as accompanist. 
The pianoforte was kindly lent by Messrs. 
Collard and Collard. 

Mr. Frederick Dawson, who occupies a 
prominent place among our English pianists, 
gave during the month of May three interest- 
ing recitals, works of Bach, Beethoven, 
Brahms, Schumann, Chopir, etc., forming 
his programmes. 

The Princess of Wales and Princess 
Victoria of Wales attended the third concert 
of the London Musical Festival, and, indeed, 
remained until the close. The Royal party 
occupied seats in the grand circle, in the 
block nearest to the platform, on the left 
hand side facing the orchestra, the space 
being screened off with palms and flowers. 
M. Ysaye took part in this concert, which 
was conducted by M. Chevillard, and cer- 
tainly the Belgian violinist has never asserted 
himself to greater advantage. 

M. Ysaye also figured as the lion of the occa- 
sion at the fourth concert of the series, which 
was conducted by Mr. Henry Wood. The 
Belgian violinist chose for performance in the 
first portion of the concert Vieuxtemps’s con- 
certo in D minor, fourth of the six left behind 
him by that talented composer and fiddler. 
It contains the familiar adagio religioso which 
so frequently appears in the programmes of 
violin recitals. 

The first of three concerts announced by 
M. Ysaye attracted a very large audience to 
the Queen’s Hall on May 18th, to hear the 
famous virtuoso play three concertos almost 
in succession. They were Bach’s beautiful 
work in E and the single works of Beethoven 
and Mendelssohn. All were played with 
consummate technical ability, and the first 
with something a good deal higher than mere 
execution—in fact, with a fair amount of the 
reverence and expressiveness which Joachim 
alone can fully bring out. Mr. Wood con- 
ducted his orchestra in the accompaniments 
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movements—one the finale of an unfinished 
symphony by Mozart, a lovely little allegro in 
D, and the other a not very interesting trans- 
cription of Schumann’s “‘ Traumerei.” 

so Dunn was again the violinist at 
Miss Valma’s second concert on May 16th, 
when he played with remarkable skill Vieux- 
temps’s violin Concerto in E, also De Beriot’s 
Concerto in G. 

Signor A. Simonetti gave an interesting 
chamber concert at the Salle Erard, on 
which occasion he introduced a new composi- 
tion of his own, a string quartet in D minor. 
This is a composition of undeniable merit, 
displaying little of the later Italian schools 
in its construction, somewhat polyphonic in 
parts, and altogether conceived in a 
thoroughly musicianly vein. The second and 
last movements are the most attractive on a 
first hearing, but a good reception was 
accorded to the whole quartet. Corelli’s 
‘*Concerto Grosso” took a prominent place 
in the programme. The Concerto is written 
for two violins and a violoncello as solo 
instruments, and a string quartet in place of 
orchestra, but the latter was doubled at 
Friday’s performance in accordance with the 
composer's notes on the original score. There 
are six movements, none of which is unduly 
long, while most of them are full of melody 
of the delicate type peculiar to the early 
Italian music. That such a work should 
have lain so long on the shelf is surprising 
indeed ; and now that it has at length been 
resuscitated a more frequent hearing should 
be secured. The soloists were Signor 
Simonetti, Miss B. Formby, and M. Werg; 
and the members of the double quartet in- 
cluded Messrs. L. Clayton, R. Busvine, A. T. 
Mole, J. B. Cox, W. H. Pettit, and C. 
Hobday. 

Herr von Dohnanyi’s only piano recital 
took place on May 28th at St. James’s Hall. 

At the concert given by Madame Leila 
Denza at St. James’s Hall the solo violin was 
undertaken by the clever young artist, Miss 
Alice Liebmann, who scored much success 
by her artistic rendering of several solos. 

Lady Hallé will make a tour in England 
during September and October, playing at 
the principal orchestral concerts in the 
provinces. 

A recital was given on Saturday after- 
noon by M. Emile Sauret, a violinist who is 
heard far too seldom now-a-days. His exe- 
cution is unfalteringly brilliant, and his tone 
is wonderfully full and pure. He gave a fine 
performance of one of Vieuxtemps’s showy 
gancertos, and played the Adagio and Rondo 

Om Dvorak’s violin concerto with just the 
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right touch of romantic feeling, besides doing 
ample justice to Moszkowski’s Ballade and a 
clever little piece of his own composition. 
Herr Liebling joined M. Sauret in Schumann's 
D minor sonata. He gave as solos Beet- 
hoven’s Sonata Appassionata and Liszt’s 
‘“‘ Rhapsodie,” playing in fine style and gain- 
ing enthusiastic applause. 

We regret to announce that Sir George 
Grove died at his London residence at half 
past eight on Monday, May 28th. He hada 
paralytic seizure some time ago, and another 
on the Friday before his death. Lady Grove 
and other members of the family were with 
him to the last. One of the most erudite 
musical critics, analysts, and biographers of 
the Victorian age has thus passed away 
peacefully and painlessly, full of years and 
honours, and sincerely regretted by British 
musicians of all ranks—many of whom—more 
particularly those of a former generation— 
were bound to him by the tie of intimate 
friendship. Throughout the closing years of 
his long and useful life, Sir George Grove 
was a prominent figure in the “ tone-giving ” 
musical circles of the metropolis, welcomed 
and made much of in virtue of his genial 
individuality, and ever, securing respectful 
attention by the vast range of his literary 
erudition, and the inexhaustible wealth of 
his store of anecdote. We may add that Sir 
George was one of the literary executors and 
dearest friend of the late Dean Stanley, whom 
he had accompanied to the United States; 
that he was a member of the committee of 
the famous Bach Society in Leipzig—a very 
rare honour for an Englishman—and also an 
original member of the Musical Association ; 
that he wrote an instructive appendix to the 
English edition of Hellborn’s “ Life of 
Schubert” (Longmans, 1869); and finally 
that his admirable analysis of Beethoven's 
nine Symphonies, written for the Crystal 
Palace Saturday Concerts,were largely added 
to and republished before his death by 
Messrs. Novello and Co. 

Mr. Gordon Tanner gave violin solos by 
Simon and Sarasate in his usual charming 
manner at Mr. Sterling Mackinlay’s concert 
on May 17th at the Salle Erard. 

Herr Paul Ludwig was the ’cellist at Miss 
Ethel Barkart’s and Miss Hannah Bryant's 
concert at St. James’s Hall on May 8th. 
His solos, in tone, touch and technique, were 
splendid. 

Thetalented American violinist, Miss Maud 
Powell, appeared at Miss Georgina Ganz’s 
afternoon concert on May 30th at 7, St. 
James’s Square, the residence of the Duchess 
of Buckingham and Chandos,and charmed the 





audience by her playing of Sarasate’s ‘ Fan- 
tasia’ and “ Mignon,” and also joined Mr. 
William Ganz in the ‘“‘ Andante ” from Beet- 
hoven’s Kreutzer Sonata. 

The forty-ninth concert of the Westminster 
Orchestral Society took place on Wednesday, 
May 3oth, under the conductorship of Mr. 
Stewart Macpherson, F.R.A.M. The pro- 
gramme consisted of the works of British 
composers only. Walter Macfarren’s con- 
cert overture, ‘‘ Hero and Leander,” opened 
the concert. Songs by Arthur Gilbertson 
were agreeably sung by Miss Bessie Spells, 
whilst Miss Agnes Zimmermann gave in her 
usual brilliant style Sterndale Bennett's 
‘‘ Capricein E"’ for pianoforte and orchestra, 
after which an Idyll for orchestra, entitled 
‘““A Summer Day-dream”’ by Stewart Mac- 
pherson was well received. Mr. Chariton 
Templeman Speer’s new Suite for orchestra 
had a first hearing in London. It consists 
of No. 1, Reverie; 2, Waltz; 3, Love Duet ; 
and 4, March. Mr. Charlton Speer was born 
at Cheltenham on November 2ist, 1859, and 
gained the ‘‘ Sterndale Bennett Scholarship ” 
at the R.A.M.in 1874. Heis well known as 
the composer of. two cantatas, a Concert 
Overture for orchestra, many songs and 
various organ and pianoforte pieces. Mr. 
Coleridge Taylor's song, ‘Spring had 
come” (Hiawatha) was much appreciated. 
This young composer was born in London 
on the 15th of August, 1875, his father 
being an African doctor of medicine, and 
his mother an Englishwoman. At six years 
he began learning the violin, and at ten 
he entered the Royal College of Music. In 
1893 he won there a Scholarship for Composi- 
tion. Of his many works, the best known is 
‘‘ Hiawatha’s Wedding Feast,” a cantata for 
soli,chorus and orchestra, which was produced 
in 1898 at the “Bridlington Festival. Sir 
Alexander Mackenzie’s Nautical ‘ Over- 
ture,” ‘ Britannia,” ended an interesting 
evening. 

Mr. Stewart Macpherson is on the eve of 
the departure of a six month’s exammination 
tour in the Colonies for the Associated Board 
of the Royal Academy and Royal College of 
Music. , 

On Friday last, the 25th instant, there died, 
at the age of seventy-five, Mr. Joseph Keech 
Aston, of 3, Dean’s Yard, Westminster. He 
was an invaluable friend and staunch sup- 
porter of the Westminster Orchestral Society, 
and it will be scarcely possible to replace his 
influence. Unlike the modern resident— 
who, living in a flat on a short lease, takes 
little or no interest in local institutions— 
Mr. Aston showed commendable pride in the 
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“Westminster Orchestra. He was one of 
the original subscribers, a Life Member, 
Vice-President, until lately a constant atten- 
dant at all meetings, and was the means of 
enrolling many new members. His loss will 
be long regretted. 

Miss Vickers’ Amateur Orchestra gave an 
evening concert on Wednesday, May 30th, 
at the small Queen’s Hall. The conductor 
was Mr. H. Lyell Tayler. Two of Mr. 
Lyell Tayler’s pupils, Misses Beatrice 
Faulker and Patti Vincent appeared as solo 
violinists. 

Mr. Gordon Tanner played with much 
success at Mr. Anthony Evan’s Dramatic 
and Musical Recital, at the Cavendish Rooms 
on May 29th, when he was ably accompanied 
by Miss Eva Lonsdale. ‘ Andantina” from 
Concerto No. 3, by Saint-Saéns, Mylnarski’s 
Polonaise, Fantasie on * Othello,” by Ernst, 
formed his solos. Miss Ethel Benningfield 
performed Godard’s ‘“ Berceuse’’ and 
‘* Czardas " by Fischer, on the ’cello. 

Thursday, May 31st, saw the end of Mr. 
Newman’s series of concerts. A very large 
audience attended. M. Ysaye played in his 
grandest style Bach's Concerto in G for violin 
with two flutes and orchestral accompani- 
ment, which formed an interesting item, also a 
Russian Fantasia by Rimsky Korsakoff was 
put forward. Its two themes, apparently 
Russian Folk Tunes, are delightful in their 
tender melancholy. The great violinist’s share 
in this piece and in the concert generally met 
with enthusiastic approval. 

Under the direction of Miss Joseph a con- 
cert was given on ns Ist at the Steinway 
Hall by Miss Ribolla (singer) and Mr. 
Hans Dressel, a ’cellist of great promise, 
a brother of the latter gentleman joining 
the concert party as solo violinist. 

The Baronesse von Codelli’s first violin 
recital at Steinway Hall on May 30th, was 
well attended. She was assisted by Mr. 
Herman Heydrich, who contributed piano- 
forte solos as well as accompanied the 
Baronesse Codelli, which he did with skill 
and sympathy, his touch being most refined. 
The bénéficiaire played selections from 
Bruch, Ries, Tartini, Tirindilli, Schubert- 
Wilhelmj, and Georg Liebling charmingly, 
her coup d’arvchet being by turns brilliant or 
pathetic, and her technique perfect. She 
was applauded warmly, and received a 
beautiful bouquet from a dainty little maid 
in pink, who looked like a sister rose to those 
she presented. 

Miss Helen Valma gave her last vocal 
recital at the Salle Erard, when she was 


again ably assisted by Mr. John Dunn, who 
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exhibited great technical facility in his ren- 
dering of some of Paganini’s most exacting 
violin compositions. 

M. Ysaye gave his third and last recital at 
the Queen’s Hall on May 31st. Two items 
of the programme had not been given pre- 
viously in London. They had an interest 
apart from their novelty. The first was a 
symphonic poem, entitled ‘‘ Viviane,” written 
by the French composer, Ernest Chausson, 
whose life was tragically cut short last year. 
The work, which is scored for a full orchestra, 
is full of melody. The second work was by 
one of the new school of Russian composers, 
Rimsky-Korsakoff, a ‘ Fantasie Russe,” 
written for the solo violin and orchestra. 
Built up on Russian folk-songs, it has a 
melancholy air for the violin, which, accom- 
panied by the orchestra, brings before us a 
picture of Sclavonic passion, with which 
Tschaikowsky has already familiarised us. 

Mme. Lilian Hope and Miss Fitzgerald 
gave an enjoyable concert at the Norfolk 
Square Hotel on the afternoon of May 3oth, 
the room being well filled and an excellent 
programme provided. Mozart’s Trio for 
violin, ’cello, and piano opened the concert, 
played by Miss Robins, Mr. Whitehouse, 
and Miss Fitzgerald, the first of whom gave 
later Sgambati’s ‘‘ Andante Cantabile” and 
Hubay’s ‘‘ Les Fileuses.” She also took part 
with Miss Fitzgerald and Mr. Whitehouse in 
Mendelsssohn's Trio, ‘‘ Molto Allegro ed 
Agitato.” Mr. Whitehouse’s finished ’cello 
playing of Schumann’s “ Sticke im Volks- 
ton,” No. 2, a Scherzo by Godard, and other 
items was much appreciated. 

Dr. Villiers Stanford has devoted his leisure 
during the past few months to the composition 
of a new violin concerto. Dr. Stanford, some 
years ago, wrote a Suite for violin and orches- 
tra for Dr. Joachim, but the present work is 
a concerto in strict form. It is probable that 
it will be heard in public before the present 
season ends. 

Miss Helen Buell gave a morning concert 
at Steinway Hall, on Juneist. Mdlle. Rosa 
Olitzka sang ‘‘ Liebestreu,” by Brahms, and 
‘«‘ Pastorale,” by Bizet, and her delightful 
voice and excellent delivery so delighten the 
audience that they insisted upon an encore. 
Miss Isabel Hirschfeld played several piano- 
forte pieces, and Mr. Sigmund Beel some 
solos on the violin admirably. 

A so-called ‘violin recital” of decided 
interest was given by Miss Agnes Stewart 
Wood in Steinway-hall on Wednesday; 
she brought forward Dvorak’s charming 
sonatina, in which she was joined by Mr. 

Henry Bird, and the performance was 
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very good. Her solos were the slow move- 
ment from Tartini’s G minor sonata, a 
gavotte of Lully, Wieniawski’s ‘* Romance 
and Rondo” and some pretty pieces by 
Simonetti and Leo Stern. 

Miss Muriel Elliott, the talented young 
English pianist, gave an interesting concert 
at the Salle Erard. She had the valuable 
help of Mr. W. Whitehouse, with whom she 
played the seldom heard Sonata (Op. t1o2, 
No. 1), (Beethoven) also giving the same 
composer’s Trio in E flat (Op. 70, No. 1), in 
which they were joined by Mr. Simonetti, 
who took the place of Miss Nettie Carpenter, 
kept away by illness. Mr. Simonetti also 
er inartistic style Beethoven's ‘Romance 
in F.” 





gz. 
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ABROAD. 


AccorDInG to Le Menestrel, there has been 
a revolution in Pampeluna, and all on account 
of a violinist. The Spanish town has the 
honour of counting Pablo Sarasate among its 
sons, and is naturally very proud of the fact. 
On his part, the famous fiddler so loves his 
birthplace as to pay it an annual visit at the 
Feast of San Firmino—on each occasion 
giving a performance for the benefit of the 
poor. Needless to say, the poor rise up and 
bless him. Indeed, the whole town receives 
with open arms its favourite child. But Mr. 
Sarasate is not a Carlist, and this year the 
municipality, having been elected on the 
Carlist ‘‘ticket,’’ made bold to decree that 
there should be no more cakes and ale in 
honour of the violinist. They reckoned with- 
out their masters. The population rose en 
masse, and the conscript fathers of Pampeluna 
took to their heels—in other words, they 
bowed to the public opinion and resigned their 
places. The new municipality is Sarasatean 
to a man, and the feast proceeded in due 
course. 

The Quintano College of Music at 1227, 
Lexington Avenue, New York, is a great 
success, and many pupils are now residing in 
the building. A concert was announced at 
the Carnegie Chamber to be given by Signor 
Giacomo Quintano on May 16th. 

It is rumoured that Miss Maud Powell, the 
charming young violinist, will soon marry a 
young barrister of London. 

A violinist of promise is Mr. W. W. 
Hubner, who is now studying with Henry 
Shradrick. Mr. Hubner is the son of the 
distinguished Southern Poet who resides in 
Brooklyn. 

Ovide Musin, who is now in Brussels, is 





expected in New York in the autumn, and 
will remain there for the winter. 

M. Henri Marteau, who had a very suc- 
cessful season in the United States under the 
management of Henry Wolfsohn, returned to 
Europe a short time ago. 

Franz Ondricek, well known on _ the 
Continent as in America, gave two concerts 
latterly in Berlin. He has recently finished 
a tour through Siberia, having played in 
small, remote settlements where a violinist 
had never been heard before. 

One of the daughters of the great violinist, 
Wieniawski, is living in New York. She is 
married to Lieutenant Duncan. Although 
the lady is a most clever woman, she does 
not inherit her father’s unusual talent for 
music. 

Miss Maud Powell has been secured for a 
tour in the United States for next season by 
the successful manager, Henry Wolfsohn,. 
The lady has been carrying all before her in 
Germany and in England, and it is to be 
hoped that she will be adequately valued in 
her native land. 

Herman Ritter, who has lately returned 
from a concert tour around Europe, is 
making preparations to take his famous 
viola alto to America next season. Ritter’s 
repertoire includes ‘* Harold Symphony” 
and Scharwenka’s ‘ Viola Sonata,” Opus 
106. 

Fraulein Sara Jessel, of Berlin, has just 
brought out a trio in B minor and some 
solo pieces for violin and violoncello. 


Se 


CHARACTERISTICS OF THE 
DIFFERENT KEYS IN MUSIC. 


(TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN). 


C major is quite pure. Its character is innocence, 
naiveté, and the artlessness of childhood. 

A minor represents the cheerful feminine character, 
gentleness and gaiety. 

F major, pleasure and repose. 

D minor, the melancholy feminine character, the 
spleen, and the vapours. : 

B flat major expresses happy tranquil love, peace of 
mind, hope, and the longing for a better world. 

G minor, dissatisfaction, uneasiness, the anguish of 
disappointment, spiteful gnashing of teeth, in a word, 
despair. 

E flat major is the key of love, devotion, and con 
fiding intercourse with heaven. 

E minor, the ceclaration and also the complaints o 
love. d : 

A flat major, death, the grave, corruption, judgment 
and eternity. , 

F minor, sorrow, funeral lamentations, groans, and 
sepulchral aspiration. ; 

D flat major is an equivocal key, degeneration in 
sorrow and in joy. It can simper, though it cannot 
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laugh, it cam ape the shedding of tears, though it 
cannot truly weep. Only very particular traits of 
character and sentiment can be depicted by this key. 

B flat minoy has an eccentric character, generally 
clothed in the garb of night. It is morose, and very 
seldom assumes a gay aspect. The mockery of 
heaven and earth, misanthropy, self-dissatisfaction, 
and preparation for suicide resound through this key. 

G flat major, triumph after difficulty, full respiration 
upon ascended hills, the echoing of the soul that has 
powerfully struggled and has been finally victorious. 

E flat minor, feelings of dread, of the deepest des- 
pondency, of brooding despair, of the bitterest 
anguish, of the most gloomy state of the mind are 
here forcibly expressed. Every torment, every fright- 
ful foreboding of the heart is breathed forth by this 
horrific key. Where ghosts speak they must borrow 
its uneartly tones. 

B major, fierce passions, anger, fury, jealousy, 
frenzy, despair, and every violent excitement of the 
mind. 

G sharp minor, vexation of spirit, painful oppression 
of the heart, signs of lamentation, and all that is 
distressing. 

I. major, loud exultation, laughter, loving joy, but 
still not full and perfect delight. 

C sharp minor, penitence, intimate concourse with 
heaven, with a friend, and with the loving companions 
of life. The sighs of unrequited friendship and love. 

A major, declaration of innocent love, contentment, 
the parting lovers hope to meet again, youthful 
cheerfulness, and confidence in heaven. 

F sharp minor, a dismal chilling key, it lacerates the 
feelings as a surly dog tears a beggar’s garment, it 
speaks the language of enmity and aversion. It 
usually appears to be dissatisfied with itself; is there- 
fore always languishing after the tranquil repdse of A 
major or the triumphant latitude of D major. 

D major is the key for songs of triumph, hallelujahs, 
the war cry, and the shouts of victory ; ‘introductory 
symphonies, marches, festival hymns, and hallelujah 
choruses are therefore set in it. 

B minor, patience, silent resignation to fate, and 
submission to the will of Providence. Its tones are 
accordingly soft, without ever breaking into offensive 
murmuring and complaint. 

G major is the key for idyls, and all rural songs, for 
every tranquil and peaceful passion, for every tender 
return to sincere friendship and faithful love; in a 
word every soft and quiet emotion of the heart is 
admirably expressed in this key. 

E minor. The unaffected and innocent delaration 
of love, complaining without murmuring, sighs unac- 
companied by tears. Here alsois expected the near 
hope of perfect blessedness by gliding back into C 
major. It gracefully modulates into the key, and this 
produces a delightful effect, in which both the ear and 
the heart are completely satisfied. 


So 
THE METRONOME—ITS USE. 


By M. L. Barr. 
Do many teachers realize, I wonder, what an effective 
ally they have in the metronome? There is a new 
school of teaching most successfully in operation and 
growing in popularity, one of whose most distinctive 
features is the use of this little instrument. If the 
backward spring of the finger is properly taught, and 
accurate attention to rests insisted on, the metronome’s 
aid in practising pieces and exercises is invaluable. 
lt encourages precision, promptness and accuracy— 
nay, insists, with its strenuous monotony, on all these. 
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It is the foe and vanquisher of nervousness and 
inability to play in public. If a pupil has conquered 
himself, his hands, and his iealiogn sufficiently to 

lay a composition up to time, by the metronome, with 
reedom, abandon and ease, indicating the ad libitum 
ae without losing the beat—a thing I have often 

eard done by small children—he can play that piece 
before any number of people with assurance and 
modesty, a happy combination for an artist of what- 
everage. It is self that must be conquered, spasmodic, 
nervous, untutored self, before anything can be done 
in public; and this calm, unemotional, logical little 
ticker is a support beyond words in the battle. 

It is most helpful, too, in the assigning of technical 
work. A teacher can judge for himself with what 
rapidity fingers can practice scales and trills, and can 
tell the — exactly what is to be done—which is 
generally all that is needed, most pupils being willing 
to work when they know exactly what is expected of 
them. Even the driest detail work will be done by a 
child if he knows you expect it, and if he knows just 
how to do it. Then, too, early practice with the 
metronome gives fidelity to the whole time-sense and 
a healthy basis for ad libitum playing later on—a true 
ad libitum, and nota helpless ilowieg of the feebleness 
of one’s fingers or one’s thoughts. The playing of all 
the scales, for instance, first in quarter notes, then 
sixteenths, then thirty-seconds, to the metronome, at 
from sixty to two hundred beats in the minute, cannot 
fail to give accuracy to the time-thought as well as 
facility to the fingers. 

There are some, of course, who will say that such 
training makes mechanical players. I cannot agree with 
them, and I speak from personal experience and 
observation. It no more makes the playing mechanical 
than following the conductor's wand makes the 
orchestra mechanical. To be an artist one must be 
able to play in perfect time—slow, fast, or anywhere 
between; then one must be able to leave the time 
at will. This is not the same as having the time leave 
the player, and that is the effect if one is not able to 
play by Maelzel's wonderful invention. 

There is still another use to which the metronome 
should be put in education. What teacher does not 
know the forward, perhaps brilliant, child who comes 
in radiant some morning and announces: ‘I have 
been trying Chopin’s Prelude, No 3,” or, pe 
“the Twelfth Nocturne, and it isn’t so very hard. I 
think I could learn it in a little while." You spend no 
time in arguing, but adjust the metronome, cail the 
child's attention to the figures at the beginning of the 
piece, and lo! the composer’s idea comes home to him 
and saves him many a long hour of unnecessary work 
and possible attachment to a false rendering. It is 
possible to give the composer's intention of many 
masterpieces, and place a child on a correct time 
standpoint as to them long before he has the technical 
ability to really play them for himself. While very 
young the words allegro, allegretto, andante, andan- 
tino, come to have a very definite meaning for him, 
and his powers of musical thinking are greatly in- 
creased dheosies. and he can judge very correctly what 
he can do himself with artistic effect. He knows how 
fast he can play octaves, chords, arpeggios, and trills, 
and he sees what must be done to give proper render- 
ing of a certain composition ; he either takes it and 
plays it correctly and easily, or he leaves it alone, and 
that this is a gain what teacher will deny? 

In short, it seems to me that the teacher who refuses 
to use the metronome refuses a most faithful and 
reliable ally, and the teacher who does not know its 
possibilities, or who has never thought of applying 
them to teaching, would do well to begin at once to 
cultivate them as widely as possible. 
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BONN’S” 
PREMIER 
Violin Strings. 




















The ‘ Strad.” 


As already intimated in our last issue, we have for the last three 
months given Mr. Bonn’s strings a fair, and at the same time, a 
severe trial, and we are therefore able tos) of their quality from 
personal experience. It is our candid opinion that the strings are 
about the very best we have ever pth and we have found them 
most reliable both in durability and tone. This remark does, 
however, not only apply to the E strings, but we have found the A, 
D and G equally g in every respect. ‘They are perfectly true in 
fifths, and it was but very seldom that we came across a string that 
was perhaps not uptothe mark. The durability of the E strings 
was indeed wonderful, and we know of instances where a string has 
lasted six weeks, always tuned up to full concert pitch! We can, 
therefore, thoroughly recommend the strings to the notice of our 
friends and readers ; they will find that, by using them, they will 
save time and money, and violinists of an irritable and nervous 
temperament will, by using them, improve in both affability and 
amiability ; for oy there is nothing more apt to disturb the 
patience of a fiddler than a string which iseither false, or does not 
stand pulling up to pitch. We feel confident that if our friends will 
give eee strings a trial they will never use any other. 


The British Musician. 


Having given them a severe trial we are well able to testify to 
their excellence. We have-found all the strings—G, D, A and E— 
perfectly true, and the latter (E) in particular, brilliant yet durable. 
We are convinced that these strings are the very best we have ever 
tried, and cordially recommend dom to all violinists. Mr. Bonn 
prepares them by achemical process, which renders them impervious 
to ae salvar of the hand and variation of temperature, and their 
excellence in these respects alone entitles the strings to be called ‘“‘a 
godsend to violinists.’ 


The Piano, Organ and Music Trades’ 
Journal. 


Mr. Bonn has been very successful in his experiments and his 
‘*Premier’ strings have gained an excellent reputation among 
violinists for their brilliant tone and great durability. We recom- 
mend all those who are interested to test the result. 


Musical Opinion and Music Trade Review. 


Mr. J. Epwin Bonn has discovered a chemieal process for the 
improvement of violin strings by rendering them unaffected by 
moisture of the hand ; the said process also improving the tone. 
Mr. Bonn, who is well known in the Isle of Wight as a violinist 
has had considerable experience in practical chemistry, and has 
been most successful in his recent researches. 


The ‘‘Strad.” 

Mr. J. Epwin Bonn sends us a set of ‘‘ Premier ” Violoncello 
Strings, which as regards quality, can well stand comparison with 
Mr. Bonn’s excellent Violin Strings ; they are clear in tone, perfect 
in fifths and verydurable. Can there be more said to recommend 
them? We are sure many a violoncellist will bless the moment 
when he gives them a fair trial. 


Price List Free on Application. 


J. EDWIN BONN, 


17, High Street, 
Brading, Isle of Wight. 











ST. CECILIA 
Music Publishing Co., Ltd., 
182, WARDOUR STREET, 
OXFORD STREET, LONDON, Ww. 


Victor Hollaender. 
Alban Henry. 


6 Melodious Recreations 

6 Melodious Studies one 
3 Lyrics ... aw ine Th. Polonaski. 
Mazurka ... oe on Th. Polonaski. 
Air Varte, Op. 7 ... nee ... De Beriot. 
Romance Religioso... oe -. W. Henry. 
Concerto, Op. 64 .... Mendelssohn- Wilhelm). 
Exercises in Thirds oes .-» Wilhelm). 


Concerto ... oes one ... Beethoven. 
Bagatelle ... ne ... G. O. Mansfield. 
Scales and Arpeggi (violin) 
Scales and Arpeggi (viola) 


E. Polonaski. 
E. Polonaski. 


POPULAR PUBLICATIONS FOR 
VIOLIN AND PIANO. 

6 Miniatures as ... H. Saint-George. 

Petite Suite — ove ace ae be PUES 


BACK NUMBERS. 


Thz following Portraits and Fac-simile Letters have appeared 
in ‘*The Violin Times," and can be had from the 
Secretary, 38, Warwick Road, Earl's Court, S.W. 


PRICE 24d. EACH, POST FREE. 
No, 
Portrait of the late Aloys Kettenus - - 39 
Mr. Arthur Darley . - - 4! 
ss Miss Marian Jay - - - 42 
Lira da Gamba, by Linarolo, reproduction 
of Painting by Tintoretto - - - 42 
David Techler’s Viola - 47 
Portrait of Mr. H. Walenn 48 
pa Miss J. Orloff - 49 
Fac-simile Labels - - 50 
Portrait of Gurzenich Quartette 51 
Miss L. Jackson- 53 
Mr. T. G. Briggs 
i Mr. C. L. Walger 
Fac-simile Labels - ai. 
Portrait of The Bros. Oppenheim 
The Elderhorst Quartette 
Heinrich Wilhelm Ernst 
Chas. Auguste de Beriot 
Arcangelo Corelli - 
Ferdinand David - 
Henri Vieuxtemps - - 
Giovanni Viotti : : 
Stradivarius in his Workshop - 
Pierre Bailliot and Louis Spohr 
Ole Bull - - - 
Miss Muriel Handley - - 
Miska Hauser - 
Wolfgang Amadeus Mozart 
Miss K. Lee - : 
Raimund Peckotsch - 
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FOR SALE. 


A FINE TONED FULL SIZE FOUR-STRINGED 
DOUBLE BASS. 
Recommended by a Professor, £35 

A. F. SHBARLOCK, 
Burroughs, Hendon, N.W. 


~=xx WANTED. 4 


COPIES OF “VIOLIN TIMES” 
Nos. 40, 43, 44, 46 and 57. 
Any of our readers forwarding the above 
Copies to the Editor of The “ Violin Times,” 
38, Warwick Road, Earl’s Court, will receive 
10s. worth of New Music, post free. 
PLEASE STATE DeGREE oF DiFFICULTY. 


ADY living in pleasant part of N. Wales receives 

a few children as pupils. Country house with 

large grounds. Home comforts with sound teaching. 

Terms moderate and inclusive. Apply to A. D., 

c/o E. Polonaski, Esq., 38, Warwick Road, Earl's 
Court, London, S.W. 

WILLIAM J. ACTON 
Violin, 'Cello, Bass and Bow Maker and Repairer 


The entire work on new Instruments and the restora- 
tion of valuable old ones is personal. 


See January number of “The Strad”’ 


Gipsy Lane, Forest Gate, London. 


JUST PUBLISHED. Cloth, 2/6 post free. 


HOW TO TELL THE NATIONALITY 


OF 
OLD VIOLINS 


Illustrated with over 40 Diagrams of Scrolls, 
Sound Holes, &c., &c., of the various Schools. 


To be had of all the principal booksellers in the 
United Kingdom, or from the Publishers : 


Messrs. BALFOUR & Co,, 


11, Rood Lane, London, E.C. 


Musical Opinion says: “A tasteful and dainty little 
volume on old violins is to hand from Messrs. Balfour 
and Co., of Rood Lane, E.C. The violin makers of 
each country, although working to a common end, 
put their national characteristics into their fiddles. 
We well know that even the individual peculiarities of 
the old time.makers can be traced by the experts. To 
help amateurs and others to ‘tell the nationality ’ of 
their violins is the aim of this book, which has been 
well planned and carried out.” 


TIMES. 








COLLEGE OF VIOLINISTS 


LIMITED. 


The following dates for Examination have 
now been fixed : 
Streatham, May 2ist. 
(Local Agent : MISS L. WEBB, 
5, Telford Avenue, Streatham Hill, S.W.) 
COBHAM, May 28th. 
(Local Agent :—MR.W.V. FISHER, A.C.V., 
Leigh Place, Cobham, Surrey.) 
Whitehaven, June 13th. 
(Local Agent: MR. D. ORD, F.C.V., 
16, Scotch Street, Whitehaven.) 
Barrow-in-Furness, June 14th. 
(Local Agent : MR. J.F. LEXHIME, F.C.V., 
20, Hartington Street, Barrow-in-Furness.) 
Glasgow, June 19th. 
(Loeal Agent: MR. CARL VOLTI, F.C.V., 
20, Abbotsford Place, Glasgow.) 





Intending candidates are requested to 
communicate at once with the Local Repre- 
sentatives above named, or with 
MR. E. POLONASKI (Secretary) 

38, WARWICK ROAD, 
EARL’S COURT, 
LONDON, S.W. 


ASHDOWN EDITION 
OF 


STANDARD VIOLIN MUSIC. 


(VIOLIN AND PIANO.) Net. 
q  & 
Lyric Album (5 pieces).. 6 


I 
Diehl. Six Gavottes .. ie ee 
Burgmiiller. Three Nocturnes... z © 


Heller and Ernst. Les gages d’amitié, 
Book I. (7 pieces).. oe ee 


Heller and Ernst. Les gages d'amitié, 
Book II. (6 pieces) oe a 


Ernst. Four morceaux de salon 

Kayser. Four Sonatinas, Op. 58 

Lange. Six pieces oe oe 
Spohr. Grand Violin School, complete .. 
Baillot. Formula (Scales and Arpeggios) 
Diehl. Popular pieces (Nos. 1 to 6) 


Hollaender. Four characteristic pieces, 
Op. 42 +a ee ee 


Spohr. Concerto Dramatique, Op. 47 
14. Molique. Six melodies, Op. 36.. 
15. Merkel. Six Bagatelles, Op. 149 


16. Papini. Six characteristic pieces 
(To be continued.) 
EDWIN ASHDOWN. 


NEW YORK. (Limited) TORONTO 
LONDON. 
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BONN’ " PATENT. BRIDGE. 


Senor SARASATE says: ‘‘I find it a de- 
cided improvement on the old two footed 
Bridge. 

oe atl DAVID POPPER says: iid Pos- 
sesses all the advantages you claim for it.’ 

Mons. JOHANNES WOLFF says : ‘* While 
it greatly improves the i inner strings, the outer 
strings are more clear.” 


All Violinists know that with the old two 
footed Bridge the two inner Strings are never 
so powerful and brilliant as the two outer ones, 
—in fact, they are very much weaker. ‘This is 
because the outer Strings have a direct bearing 
on the belly of the Instrument, whereas the 
inner ones have not. 

BONN’S NEW BRIDGE WITH FOUR 
FEET renders each String perfect. Clear ring- 

— ing tone, clearer pizzicato notes, notes in high 

positions more mellow, greater carrying power, and above all 
every Strin ual in power and brilliancy. Prospectus free. 
SAMPLE VIOLIN BRIDGE 1s. 1d. 


Used at the ag ee Conservatoires on 
the Continent. 

Perfect in tone. Artistic in construction 

PRICE LIST AND TESTIMONIALS 
POST FREE. 


So_k AGENT FOR GREAT BRITAIN AND 
CoLonigs. 
J. EDWIN BONN. 


BONN’S “PREMIER” STRINGS 


FOR VIOLIN, VIOLA, 'CELLO, BASS, ETC. 


The penne - the Premier Strings is the result of a 
series of chemi ents conduct by J. Edwin Bonn, 
M.S.C.L., rcv, L us. In their preparation they are sub- 
jected io chemical treatment which renders them comparatively 
unaffected by moisture and heat of the hand, at the same time 
giving them a more brilliant volume of tone, greater durability, 
and such strength that the “‘E” will bear pulling up to “A,’ 
thus standi a greater strain than any other string ever 
produced. ach is subjected to a test before leaving the hands 
of the pectus and Price ay post free. Sample 
packets 1s. 1d., 18. ‘34., 2s., 28. 6d., or 5s. post free. 

J. EDWIN BONN, 17, High Street, Brading, Isle of Wight. 








Monthly Auctions of Musical Property. 


ESSRS. PUTTICK AND SIMPSON beg to 
announce that they will hold special Sales of 
Musical Property, on or about the 2oth of every 

Month. Property intended for insertion, or particulars 
of same sufficiently detailed for the Catalogue, should 
reach us ten days prior tothatdate. Auction Gallery, 
47, Leicester Square, London, W.C. Established 1794. 


Mr. E. POLONASKI (Violinist), 


Assisted by a staff of experienced teachers, 


Offers full musical education, with or without 


residence, to Violinists. 


Instruction given in the following subjects : 


Violin, Piano, Singing, Theory, Harmony, 
Composition, &e. 


A term of tuition may be commenced at any date. 


EXxaMINATIONS.—Candidates are prepared for all 
Examinations 





IMPORTANT NOTICE. 


ALL COMMUNICATIONS, Invitations and Tickets 
for Concerts, MSS., and Letters for publication, to be 
addressed to the Editor, 38, Warwick Road, Earl's 
Court, London, S.W. Rejected MSS. cannot be re- 
turned, unless accompanied by stamped and directed 
envelope. All copy must be written on one side of 
the paper only, and must reach the Editor not later 
than the rst of each month. 


All business communications, such as Advertise- 
ments, Subscriptions, &c., to be addressed to the 
Secretary, 38, Warwick Road, Earl's Court, Lon lon 
S.W. Cheques and P.O.'s to be made payable to the 
Secretary and crossed Parr’s Bank, Limited. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTIONS: 


For the United Weeds ” annum 
(post free) as , : es 


For the Continent ail iain and 
Foreign Colonies within postal 
union, per annum (post free) oe 3s. od. 


Trade supplied by WM. REEVEs. 185, Fleet Street, E.C 


West End Agents: Str. Cecit1A Music PUBLISHING 
Company, LIMITED, 182, Wardour Street, W. 





The Violin Times. 
No. 80. Vot. VII. 


OBSERVATIONS. 


I am Gutap to learn that Mr. Ernest A. 
Carrodus, son of the late eminent violinist, 
has just been appointed principal contrabass 
at the Royal Opera, Covent Garden, in suc- 
cession to the veteran, Mr. Reynolds. The 
post has been held by an Englishman for 
many years past and has now again passed 
into good hands. 


JUNE 15TH, Ig00. 








Bd * * 


Anna Deybel Mayna, the last surviving 
pupil of Chopin, died recently at Nice at the 
age of 81. 

* * * 

‘¢] understand,” said Mrs. Connoisseur! 
as she swept into her box at the Auditorium, 
‘‘that Max Bendix is to play the solo parts 
to-night.” 

«Aint that nice!" responded Mrs. Par- 
venue. ‘ He’s a regular masterpiece on the 
fiddle.” 

‘* Ahem, yes. Had you heard that he has 
a Stradivarius?” 


be 


to Agencia 
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‘““No! Is it possible?” 

‘*] heard so.” 

‘‘ Where did the poor fellow get it.” 

‘‘ They say he got it a year or two ago, 
when he was in Europe.” 

** Well, that’s jest awful. Can’t nothin’ be 
done for him? ‘Spose he'll go jest like 
Barret. Seems as if the cholera and all 
them dreadful diseases comes from Europe, 
and—”’ the rest was drowned by the beating 
of the kettle drum. 

at +k at 

Mrs. R.: ‘* Why, Professor, what is the 
matter?" Professor von Spelchen, angrily: 
‘‘Madame, I spend von hour und von half 
dis morning to exblain to the young lady vot 
is the difference between von whole rest und 
von half rest, und she still take der half rest 
ven I say der whole rest!” Mrs. R: ‘* Why, 
Elsie, I am surprised! Why don’t you do 
as the Professor tells you; you know you 
have plenty of time!” 

* 4 ” 


Vieuxtemps must have had an abundance 
of tears as well as good nature and egotism; 
he wept over Ysaye and he wept over Marsick 
and it is probable that he wept over other 
violinists still tobe heard from. Vieuxtemps 
said: ‘‘ Marsick has climbed the Tarpeian 
rock of musical art.” Was not this the 
place where Tarpeia was crushed by the 
shields thrown on her through her own greed? 

ok * * 


Franz Ondricek, the well-known violinist, 
has been giving a Berlin interviewer his 
recollections of having played before the 
Sultan and his harem in Constantinople. 
He was shown into a room bare of all 
furniture except a grand piano. At the end 
of the room was a gold grating, from behind 
which came a confused myrmur of conversa- 
tion. This was all he was to see of the 
harem. Soon the Sultan came in, and fol- 
lowed Ondricek’s performance with the 
greatest interest, crying ‘‘Aferim!” (Bravo !) 
at the end of every number. The violinist 
had been told beforehand that the Sultan 
always insisted upon every recital ending 
with the performer reading at sight a piece 
chosen by the Sultan, so he was not surprised 
when an attendant solemnly handed him an 
absurdly easy arrangement of some airs from 
‘‘ La Somnambula,” which he proceeded to 
play in the most serious manner to the 
Sultan’s intense delight. Ondricek was a 
better courtier and man of the world than 
Wilhelmj, who, when offered the same test, 
drew himself up and declared that it was 





beneath his dignity as an artist to play any- 
thing so childish. This annoyed the Sultan 
very much. He lost his temper, and told 
Wilhelmj that he was an impostor who could 
only play things he had learnt beforehand ! 
However, he afterwards forgave the recalci- 
trant violinist, and gave him a decoration. 


* aK * 


Amidst the greatest enthusiasm, under Dr. 
Hans Richter’s conductorship, the Berlin 
Philharmonic Orchestra finished its brilliant 
tournée. Twenty-five concerts took place 
within twenty-six days ; they visited Austria, 
Italy, South of France, Switzerland and 
Germany, from north to south, everywhere 
meeting the most enthusiastic welcome. 


* * * 


Paris will shortly have an “ Indian” 
violinist as one of the attractions of the ex- 
hibition. Zitkala-Sa, a young Indian girl of 
great beauty and many talents, is solo violin- 
ist of the Carlisle Indian band, now on its 
way to Paris. She belongs to the Sioux 
tribe of Dakota, and until her ninth year was 
a veritable little savage, running wild over 
the prairie, and speaking no language but her 
own. She was taken in hand by the Quakers, 
and her great talent for music given free 
scope. At Earlham College, where she was 
sent, she earned many prizes for oratory, 
whatever that may be in the Far West, and 
then resigned herself to the study of the 
violin in Boston. 


* * * 


A great find of valuable old violins by 
Guarnerius and Amati and other instruments 
is reported from Vienna. A gentleman had 
resolved to pull down and rebuild his 
mansion, when these instruments were found 
ina lumber room. His great-grandfather, it 
seems, like other wealthy gentlemen of the 
period, had his private orchestra, but, as 
none of his descendants cared for music, the 
instruments were forgotten. If the tale is 
true, and the instruments are authentic, the 
discovery bids fair to be a valuable one 


indeed. 
* * * 


We hear with regret that Joachim is in 
failing health. The great virtuoso is no 
longer young, but we trust he may be spared 
to be heardin Birmingham again. We have 
not seen the fact mentioned by any contem- 
porary, but it may be noted that Sunday last 
was the fifty-sixth anniversary of his famous 
performance of Beethoven’s Violin Concerto, 
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on Monday, May 27th, 1844. This took 
place at a concert conducted by Mendelssohn. 
A critique by the most famous music-critic of 
the day declined to think of Joachim only as 
a wonderful boy, preferring to regard him as 
‘a good and true musician, an artist in 
every sense of the term, and—shall we say 
it >—A Genius!” Fifty-six years ago he 
was a wonderful young boy. Now he is 
called a wonderful old boy. 


* * * 


The Viennese Philharmonic Orchestra left 
on the 14th inst. for the Paris Exhibition. 
They will give a series of concerts there under 
the direction of M. Muhler. 


* * * 


Antonius Stradivari is considered to be the 
most famous maker of violins that ever lived. 
He was descended from an old family at 
Cremona, where he was born in 1644. During 
his entire career he made between 600 and 
700 violins, for none of which did he ever 
receive more than £5. Nowa genuine Strad 
will sell for £2,000, and one isin the possession 
of the city of Genoa (presented to the city by 
Paganini, one of the most famous violin 
players on record) for which the city authori- 
ties have been offered as much as £10,000, 
but they refused to sell. A violin is said to 
have been made by him when he was ninety- 
two years of age, but his best instruments 
were made from about 1700 to 1725. Stradi- 
vari died at Cremona in 1737, aged ninety- 


three. 
* * K 


We haveit on the authority of the Aberdeen 
Free Press that Mr. John Macintosh, Strath 
Cottage, Galston, has presented a most in- 
teresting addition to the relicsin the Museum 
in the form of a violin. It is made partly of 
wood from the oaken rafters of the room in 
Gavin WHamilton’s house, Mauchline, in 
which Burns and Bonnie Jean were married. 
The fiddle, which is more for ornament than 
use, is decorated on the back with a portrait 
of Burns at the top and a view of the 
Memorial Homes at the bottom. Round 
the sides four lines from the song, ‘‘ O, my 
love is like a red, red rose,” have been 
printed, the capital letters in gilt. On the 
breast are four lines composed by the donor, 
who is also the maker and decorator of the 
violin, everything being done by his own 
hand. 


* * * 


Our new contemporary, The Violinist, 
asserts that one of the most celebrated 





violinists of Europe carries a book of poems, 
and just before going on the concert stage, 
selects a poem which arouses in him the 
emotion suited to his solo. For years this 
has been his secret of reaching the hearts of 
the people. 


* * * 


The key of G major is the proper key to 
begin with. Among two dozen otherwise 
good instruction books, all, except Schra- 
dieck’s, make the mistake of starting the 
pupil with the “natural key of C.” Notice 
the contortions, the bend of the wrist and 
change of position the neophyte makes to get 
F natural on the E string. In the key of G 
major the first and third fingers have the 
same position on all four strings. The second 
finger only is changed—from near the third 
finger on the two lower strings to near the 
first finger on the two upper strings—the 
easiest change of all. 


# * * 


Kayser has written studies which are 
intended to lead the pupil directly to 
Kreutzer, but I have yet to find a pupil who 
delights in Kayser. The complete methods 
of Spohr, De Beriot, David, Alard, Dancla, 
and L. Schubert’s compiled mass are not 
considered the best methods in these days. 
In fact we want no “complete methods ”; 
each master writing for a special grade will 
do better than to try to cover the whole field. 


* * 


While talking of studies for one violin, a 
few words as to duet studies would be appro- 
priate. Having steered clear of ‘ favourite,” 
‘‘ eureka,” ‘* young violinists,” and ‘ our 
own ”’ methods, the pupil should by all means 
get a friend who will undertake the study of 
duets. If the pupil can go through these 
duets with a teacher first, so much the 
better. Pleyel’s Op. 8, six duets; Mazas, 
Op. 71 and 39, each six duets; Pleyel, Op. 
23, six duets; Viotti, Op. 29, three duets ; 
Mazas, Op. 72, six duets; Viotti, Op. 9, 
three duets; Fiorillo, Op. 14, six duets. 
Maza’s Etudes, Op. 36, are also arranged 
for duet practice and should be studied by 
every advanced player, either in the form of 
etudes or duets. 

* * + 

Joachim, David, Vieuxtemps, Leonard, 
Schradieck, Singer, Herrmann and Laub 
have written cadences to Beethoven’s con- 
certo; Alard and Leonard to Viotti’s 22nd 
and 24th concertos; Halir to Brahms’s con- 
certo, Op. 77; Leonard to Viotti’s 28th con- 
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certo and YTartini’s sonata, ‘‘ Le Trille du 
Diable.” These are all published. 
~ a * 


For years Reade had a particular fad 
about fiddles. He thought he had discovered 
the kind of varnish that was the success of 
the Strad violin. He wrote on fiddles, had 
them made, and inaugurated exhibitions of 
them, but he did not make the fortune he 
expected out of the varnish. I was the 
means of introducing a very handsome gift of 
a fine instrument from America, the donor 
being a friend of Mr. Barnet Philips, a 
journalistic colleague of mine, who for many 
years graced the literary columns of the 
Sunday edition of the New York Times with 
much admirable work. 

* 4 a 

A Scottish correspondent wishes me to 
state for the encouragement of students that, 
having read a certain book on the violin 
about twenty years ago, he bought a violin, 
very much against the wishes of his parents, 
and learned to play it. He had to practise 
under difficulties and drawbacks, not the 
least of which was the taunting of his parents. 
Some years ago, his own and his father’s 
trade having failed, he began teaching and 
playing the violin professionally, and now is 
by that means able to support his parents in 
comfort. Happily, this type of parent is 
rarely found in these days. Clearly a man is 
always safer with two strings to his bow. 


ee 


HOW I STARTED TO GET UP AN 
ORCHESTRA. 


From an early age I always took a double-barreled 
interest in music and musicians. Their triumphs and 
struggles were my favourite themes of conversation. 
I took Beethoven in my tea and Wagner (simplified) 
in my soup. German bandsmen were angels, female 
soloists became endowed with all the cardinal virtues, 
and the long-haired conductor, with his white kid 
gloves, was by a similar magnifying process, 
metamorphosed into a being too pure, too ethereal 
to be spoken of in the language of common sense 
Christians. Alas, how are the mighty fallen! Why 
does the charm no longer work? Why should a 
German band now no longer cause any feeling in my 
heart save a sinful yearning fora Gatling gun? Why? 
Listen, and hear the reason! 

At the age of twenty my musical accomplishments 
were limited to playing the piano and the long suffering 
flute. Destiny compelled me to take up drumming 
lightning rods as an employment, but the fire was not 
to be quenched ; it defied all attempts at extinction, 
and breaking forth all the more eagerly for asomewhat 

rolonged restraint, declared itself in a sudden and 
ormidable determination—a determination destined 
(if it bore fruit) to lower the rents and building leases 
around my quarter of the town to aconsiderable extent. 
The town happened to be New York, the quarter 
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Twenty-second street, and the great idea was no less 
than a project to ‘“‘ get up” an orchestra of thirty 
pieces or so and install myself as their conductor. 

No sooner said than done. I was_ personally 
acquainted with the owner of a small concert room, 
who offered to let me hire the place for rehearsal on 
reasonable terms. 

A few days later the following ‘‘ad."’ appeared in the 
Herald (concocted by myself and the owner of the 
temple of art) : 

WANTED-— Violin, ‘cello, flute, clarinet players, 
&c., for a new orchestral organisation. Address X. 
van Hoot, 200 West Twenty-second-street, New York. 

The following morning, as I sat in my study wading 
through the score of ‘‘ Siegfried” on the piano, the 
dusky Ethiopian ushered in a knockkneed, lantern- 
jawed individual with pale flaxen hair (which wanted 
cutting badly) and a shabby pair of black trousers 
very baggy at the knees. 

‘I presume you call about the advertisement of 
yesterday ?”’ 

The pale face lit up with a smile. “Yes, sir! I 
am a violinist of over ten years’ experience, and I 
thought that perhaps I might be able to play solos—"’ 

‘* Where have you studied ?”’ 

‘Sir, 1am a pupil of Joachim’s; I played for two 
years in the celebrated Blatherskite orchestra——"’ 

‘Excuse me, but I fear we do not need soloists. All 
we want is to get together a body of experienced 
players to perform overtures and symphonies, I for- 
got to mention it in the ‘ad.‘ but I fear there will be 
no solos beyond the usual orchestral ones.” 

The pale young man’s countenance fell. 

‘* Sir, in consideration for my distinguished professor, 
I do not think that I could play in an orchestra.”’ 

“In that case permit me to wish you good 
morning! "’ i 

So he went. The musical market was not dull, 
however, and ten minutes later another individual was 
ushered in. He was also a violinist, a special pupil of 
Sarasate’s ; he wanted to play solos and talked darkly 
about wiping out the insult in blood when I offered him 
a position in our orchestra. Finally he consented to 
withdraw. 

Come, thought I, this will never do; are there no 
players in this metropolis who will consent to take 
part in a Beethoven symphony or a Wagner prelude? 

A ring at the bell. The domesticated Ethiopian 
ushers in a tall young lady with a red parasol and 
black gloves. 

‘Sir, I am a pianist. I have performed in Paris, 
Brussels, Vienna, also in——"’ 

‘“You are a = of Liszt, I presume? "’ 

The young y's face lit up at once. ‘‘ How did 
you know that?” 

‘I have noticed—ahem—I guessed it.” 

‘Well, you have guessed right. I studied for five 
years——"’ 

‘*Madam, pardon my forgetfulness, but I ought to 
mention that we are not in need of a pianist ; ours is 
an orchestral affair altogether. I fear there is no 
demand for—in short—disgusting weather is it not ? 
Good-bye.” 

So she left and took her red parasol along with her. 

The next customer was a flute player. He had been 
for two years soloist in the celebrated Killmore Band. 

"You have studied in New York?” 

“No, sir, in Paris! I am a first prize of the--—’ 

“Ah, pardon me for insinuating that you studied 
anywhere except in Enrope. Will you favour me with 
a solo?” 

To cut the matter short, he produced from a wooden 
case a six holed club, covered with gaudy nickel 
plated keys. 
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Then he set to work. Let us draw a curtain over 
the painful scene. In five minutes the workmen in the 
factory opposite left precipitately. They thought the 
whistle had blown. My next door neighbour sent in 
his card threatening a diminution of my family that 
would make the coroner's heart leap for joy. 

At last I shut the door on the ‘‘ genuine Meyer” 
and drank some Moxie to quiet my nerves. 

During the next hour nothing noteworthy happened. 
A couple of violinists (pupils of Joachim and Sarasate) 
and a pianist (a pupil of Rubinstein) came, and went 
forth contemptuously on discovering that their 
valuable services were not required. 

At last a diversion occurred. A short, sprightly 
gentleman was shownin. I judged him to be a cornet 
player from the colour of his complexion, which vied 
with that of an over ripe Mandarin orange. He was 
affable and talkative. He offered to play me the 
‘* Little Darling" triple tonguing polka, but I said it 
was not necessary. I was married and could hear as 
much triple tonguing and quadruple tonguing as I 
pleased—more if necessary. I said cornet solos were 
not needed when one had a healthy woman in the 
house. 

But he refused to go. He offered to act asa con- 
ductor to our band for 100 dollars a week; said he had 
been conductor for two years, etc. 

I asked him whether he played the piano. 

He answered that of late years he had to “ throw 
himself into the cornet,” that his knowledge of the 
harpsichord remained but as a beautiful dream, too 
fair to be sullied by cold blooded criticism. 

I hinted that he might throw himself out of the 
door with material advantage to all parties concerned 
—and he did. - 

That night I slept badly, and woke up with the 
lockjaw in the morning. What was my consternation 
to find the street blocked with incompetent pupils of 
celebrated professors. A heavily laden mud cart 
‘‘ stuck " on a bank composed of Liszt’s pupils. They 
had to employ a steam plough to clear the gangway. 
The odour of Hungarian rhapsodies was so strong 
that three horses died from the effects. The driver of 
the mud cart claimed damages, the result being that I 
had to plank down too dollars, and Judge Hackett 
sentenced me to a week in Sing Sing. My extreme 
innocence and inexperience pleaded as an excuse, how- 
ever, and I was let off. 

Often since that adventure I have read in musical 
journals about the hardships and privations of poor 
orchestral players, but then I think of my own 
experience with them and the fountain of pity ceases 
to flow. LANCELOT Bay ty. 


i 


ART OF BOWING. 


UsE a down bow at the beginning of a bar and on 
accented notes as often as possible. An increasing 
power of tone should have an up bow ; a decreasing 
power a down bow. Slurred notes come more often 
on an up bow, and single notes on a down bow. 
Staccato on one bow is almost always done with an 
up stroke, using only a part of the upper half of the 
bow. Each note of the run requires a sufficient 
ressure on the stick by the right hand first finger to 
ay more or less of the hairs on the string, according 
te the degree of power desired. The bow never 
entirely leaves the string. Clear, distinct tones, in 
a strictest time, are to be aimed at in practising this 
Ow. 


Arpeggios on three and four strings require a full 





knowledge of stopping the strings, besides an even 
movement of the bow and strict observance of time 
and tone power. 

The bowing of double stops is difficult chiefly as it 
calls for an equal degree of tone power and in chords 
on three onl ee strings, the playing, by the bow, of 
two strings at a time, ending equally on the two upper 
strings of the chord, never on the upper one alone, 
unless so indicated in the music. 

Detached notes of short duration and forte tone are 
played at the frog, especially so if in double-stops. 
The lighter piano tones are played at the point, 
although a good player can use either end of the bow 
for a light stroke in certain styles of music. 

Legato bowing is the most useful of all, and the 
most difficult to master. With a perfect legato bow 
at his or her command, there are no essential bows 
that the violinist need fear. The legato tone may be 
produced with a whole bow, half, or quarter bow, but 
in every case a perfect wrist movement is absolutely 
necessary. When nearing the end of an up bow the 
fore-arm reverses its movement and starts downward 
before the bow finishes the up stroke. The effect 
seems to be a throwing forward of the hand, or, to 
express it in other words, the hand follows the arm 
and makes the turns at both ends like the movement 
of awhip lash. The bow even moves between the 
fingers in producing this tone with a very smooth 
effect, showing that the artist does not hold the bow 
with a death-like grasp, as some pupils and teachers (?) 
invariably do. But perhaps this is as much as you 
want to know about the use of the bow; it is more 
than thousands of players ever master. R. G. E. 


THICK STRINGS. 


Some time ago I purchased two violoncellos, the 
property of an eld gentleman who had had the instru- 
ments in his possession for over fifty years, Together 
with these instruments I brought away some old 
music, etc., and some discarded strings. 

I was interested to see that’ these strings were quite 
twenty-five per cent. thicker than any strings which 
are on the market at the present time. We are told 
that Lindley, Romberg, Dotzauer, etc., used to pro- 
duce a tremendous big tone on their instruments (is it 
possible that the great thickness of string assisted in 
this?) We are also told that M. Hollman purchases 
the thickest strings which he can possibly find, and 
also that he has them mounted a great distance from 
the fingerboard to allow free vibration. It would be 
interesting to experiment with the old-fashioned thick 
strings tuned to the Continental pitch, and see whether 
any of the dulness which nearly all players complain 
of with instruments tuned to this pitch is removed. 
At the present time the matter of string thickness 
seems to rest entirely with the makers, the player has 
practically to take what is given to him. Seeing then 
that it would be almost impossible to obtain strings 
of any desired thickness, it seems useless for the 
player to use a gauge which contains any set indica- 
tions. What would be more useful is a gauge marked 
in millimetres as Mr. Hardman suggests, then when 
the player finds a string which suits him he could 
put his own private mark on the gauge and endeavour 
to obtain strings of similar thickness in the future. 
Of course it is well understood that in this matter the 
taste of the player is the only standard ; to a certain 
extent an instrument of delicate proportions would be 
spoiled by being mounted with strings of too great 
thickness, but otherwise it is entirely a matter of 
taste. ARTHUR BROADLEY. 
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GEMS OF THE ART OF LUTHERIE. 


The Violins bearing the well-known Names: 


‘*G. Fillion’? and ‘‘ Georges Lotte,” 


Can now be obtained only from 


HAYNES & CO., LTD., 


Who own the Sole Right of Sale, under Registrations No. 177,954, and 192,480. 








These Violins have made for themselves such a reputation by reason of their exquisite beauty and splendid 
tonal qualities that it is not necessary to describe them in detail, and no description could do them full justice. 
We advise any person thinking of buying a good Violin to have one (or more) of these sent on approval. 

Prices from £8 8s. to £18 18s. Easy Terms of Purchase can be arranged. 


GEORGES CHARLES FILLION, one of the best living violin makers, passed his apprenticeship in the 
famous centre of modern violin making—Mirecourt, the great school which has produced almost all the 
celebrated makers of modern times (including J. B. Vuillaume, Collin-Mezin, Nicholas Lupot, Bernardel, G. 
Chanot, P. Sylvestre, Ch. Maucotel, and many others). He afterwards worked in Paris and Berne, and with 


Messrs. W. E. Hill and Sons of London. 

GEORGES LOTTE was also educated at Mirecourt and afterwards employed by J. B. Vuillaume of Paris. 
His name is registered as a trade mark, No. 177,954. He has been succeeded in business by his brother, Mr. 
Lotte-Maucotel, and the violins now supplied under this mark are of the same very high character as formerly. 


HAY’S PALMALINE. 


FOR PERSPIRING HANDS. “3% 

No Violinist, ‘Cellist, or Pianist should be without this Preparation. When applied as directed it will keep 
the hands dry and soft for an hour or so at a time, thus affording the greatest relief and beneficial results 
to all Solo Instrumentalists handicapped by this malady. Highest recommendations from all who have 
used it. Once tried, you will never bé\without a supply. In Tubes, 1/6 

The “STRAD" says:—‘' We received the samples of Hay’s PALMALINE, and handed them to two 
Violinists troubled with perspiring hands, who report to us that the preparation quite fulfils its object." 

The ‘“‘ VIOLIN TIMES ” says:—‘In our last issue we could only briefly refer to an excellent 
preparation of Mr. Hay's named ‘ PALMALINE.’ I have since given it further trials, and have found it entirely 
satisfactory, so that I now feel fully justified in recommending it to the notice of violinists, ‘cellists, or pianists, 
who are troubled with perspiring hands. The directions for the use of the preparation are so simple that 
no instrumentalist suffering from the complaint should be without it. J can speak from personal experience that 
in six cases in which I tried it, it has fulfilled its object to the entire satisfaction of each of the persons so affiicted.” 


SOME OF HAYNES & CO.’S PUBLICATIONS. 


The Fiddle Fancier’s Guide, by James M. Fleming. 
A standard work, which contains a complete introduction to the study of the violins of 
the greatest makers, with some information about bows and bow makers, violoncellos and 


basses, and brief notices of the most celebrated players. 
illustrated. Cloth boards. 310 pages. Price 7s. 6d. 


The Art of Fiddle Making, by John Broadhouse. 


A concise, simple and practical work. 
Well Illustrated. Paper covers, Is. Cloth, 1s. 6d. 


Repairing, Restoring and Adjustment of the Violin, simply 
and clearly explained, by G. Foucher. 
With many Illustrations. Cloth. 2s. 6d. 
The History and Construction of the Violin, with a short 


Account of the Lives of its greatest Players and Makers. 
Written specially for the Use of Students preparing for Examinations by G. FOUCHER. Cloth, 2s. 6d 
The Copyrights of the two latter works were purchased by us from the Official Receiver 

in Bankruptcy in February last. 

New Catalogues of Instruments and Accessories now ready, and will be sent free on 

Application. 


HAYNES & Co., Ltd., 14, Gray’s Inn Road, London, W.C 
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OUR SALE AND EXCHANGE MART. 
Charge for insertion, 20 words, 6d. and 4d. for every additional 
word. Trade Advertisements not inserted in this column, 
Advertisements to be addressed to the SecRETARY, 38, Warwick 
Road, Earl's Court, London, S.W. 
OR SALE.—Splendid Italian Violoncello, £35. 
Particulars, Delta, c/o Editor, the Violin Times. 
OR SALE.—Violin Solos and Duets for two 
violins and piano, by Vieuxtemps, Dvorak, 
Hubay, Thome, etc. In excellent condition. List on 
application, Facer, 1, Louise Road, Northampton. 
IOLA. Choice Tone and Model, with Bow. 
Will accept 45s. or offers. A. Halford, 4, 
Elms Road, Dulwich Village, S.E. 
IANO, VIOLIN, 'CELLO. 12 Grand Trios, 6 
Ressiger (Pub. Litolff at 8s.),2 Fesca, 2 Manseder, 
1 Beethoven, 1 Vilbac. Full music size. Clean. 
Post Free, 4s. 6d. TWO VIOLINS AND 'CELLO. 
17 Trios by Ries, Jacoby, Pleyel (Augener), Mozart 
(Litolff), 5 selected Beethoven, Handel and Corelli, 
Post Free, 4s. 6d. SPOHR’S VIOLIN SCHOOL, 
Cocks's Edition, Pub. £1 1s., bound cloth, 7s. 6d. 
PAPINI’S VIOLIN SCHOOL, bound in boards, 
Pub. é 1s., 5S. 6d., Post Free. Perfect condition. 
T. Dilworth, 4, Irwell Park, Eccles. 
IOLIN. B. Vuillaume Strad Model. 
Guaranteed genuine by Bernardel, a Paris; 
and Hills and Sons, London. The above has a very 
finetone. T. Fielding, 12, Ashton Lane, Ashton-on- 
Mersey. 
IOLINS.—Fine Old Instrument by Cramond, £10, 
also Old Italian, considered a Testore, £25. 
Pirie, 49, West Cumberland Street, Glasgow. 
R°%s SALE—Old Violin, by Albani, £8; Beautiful 
Violin by Colin Mezin, £4 4s.; fine old Violin 
£3; Genuine Testore, £21. Address, ‘ Violin,” 5, 
Oldfield Road, Salford. 
OR SALE.—Fine old 4-string Bass. Supposed 
to be Italian. Model back. English Machine, 
good preservation, splendid varnish. Price £16. 
J. L. Watson, 74, Marmion Road, Lavender Hill, S.W. 


Send for detailed lists of CARL VOLTI'S works ; the best 
and most popular series yet issued. Nearly 400 sets 
to select from!!! 

‘*The Amateur Concert." 

A Collection of Overtures, Operatic Selections, 

Movements from Symphonies, etc., arranged as Solos, 

Duets, Trios, or Quartets for Violin, Piano, 2nd Violin, 

Viola, ‘Cello and Bass, Flute and Piccolo, 2 Clarionets, 

2 Cornets, Euphonium, Trombone and Drums. 96 

Nos. Band, 2s. 6d. each; Separate Parts, Piano, rs. ; 

Other Parts, 6d. each. 

“The Highland Wreath.” 

A Selection of the most admired Scotch Airs for the 

Violin, with Accompaniments (ad lib.) for Piano, 2nd 

Violin, Viola, 'Cello, Flute, Clarionet and Cornet. 48 

Nos. 1s. 6d. each; Separate Parts, 1st Violin, 6d. ; 

Piano, 6d.; Other Parts, 3d. each. 

SPECIAL FOR SUNDAYS, “P.S.A.”, etc. 
‘‘Gems from the Great Masters.” 24 Nos. 
Selections from Oratorios, Masses, etc., same arrange- 
ments and prices as ‘‘ Amateur Concert." 
“The Sacred Wreath." 25 Nos. 

A Selection of the most admired Sacred Airs, 24 Num- 
bers for same Instruments and prices as ‘‘ Highland.” 
POPULAR MARCHES, 36 Nos. 

Also Series of Duets, Trios & Quartets by Cart Voit. 
To Soloists—send for lists of Cart Vott1 & ANDRE 
La TaRcHE’s works, 

To Professors—send for lists of Cart Vortti1 & 
ANDRE La TarcuHe’s theoretical works. 


JOHN BLOCKLEY 
3, ARCYLL STREET, RECENT STREET, LONDON, W, 








The only remedy forWhistling Strings 


INFALLIBLE 
RESIN AND OIL. 


REGISTERED 


TESTIMONIALS 








9, Northwick Terrace, Maida Hill, London, W. 
December 13th, 1880. 

Dear Sir,—I have much pleasure in testifying to “the good 

ualities of your Oil for strings. It makes the strings more 

p me and gives them a thicker volume of tone. One would 

expect that Oil makes strings soft and tender, but yours has bracing 

qualities, and makes them stiff and hard, and eminently fitted for 
orchestral playing. 

Believe me, dear Sir, yours uly 

R. R. SHIELDs. LUDWIG STRAUS. 


9, Northwick Terrace, Maida Hill, London, W. 
December 13th, 1880. 
Dear Sir.—The qualities of your Resin are strength and power, 
and discreetly rubbed in it answers all the desiderata, answering 
the strings quickly and easily, with a minimum of scratching. 
Believe me, dear Sir, yours ~_ 
R. R. SHIELDS. LUDWIG STRAUS. 


47, St. Paul’s Road, Camden Square, N.W. 
mber 16th, 1880. 
Dear Sir,—I have tried the resin and find it exceedingly good, 


ours truly, 
R. R. SHIELDS. J. fT. CARRODUS. 


4, Disraeli Road, Putney, S.W. 
anuary rst, 1889. 

Dear Sir,—Through pressure of business, I have not had an 

portunity of thanting you for the Resin and Oil sent me. 
The Resin is certainly by far the best I ever tried. e first time I 
tried the Oil it did not answer, as I think I over-dried the strings. 
However, the second time it was a complete success. I shall 
glad to know how, and at what price, both articles can be obtained ; 
and if my testimonial is of any use to you, I give it most willingly. 

Yours vei truly. 

R. R. SHIELDs. RL SCHNEIDER. 


Widmore House, Bartholomew Road, London, N.W. 
March 26th, 1893. 
Dear Sir,—It is with great pleasure that I write these few lines to 
you to say, after having severely tried your Oil and Resin for some 
years for Solo Playing, I can safely state that there is none in the 
world to equal them. I am sled Pleased to say my pupils use both, 
and find them a great advantage. 


Faithfully yours 
F. A. EARNSHAW. 
Professor at—Portman Academy, Baker Street ; Metropolitan 


M 
College; Philharmonic Society: Richter, Hen- 
schalk Barnby, and all Festival Concerts. 


31, St. Michael’s Place, Brighton. 
ay sth, 1893, 

Sir,—For about nine months, I have constantly used your “‘INFAL- 
LiBLE” O1L for my Violoncello Strin, I cannot speak too highly 
of it; it is far superior to any other Oil that I have tried, inclu ing 
that obtained from Italy. I find the tone of the strings im 
by using it, and is produced more easily after it is applied. I have 
recommended it to many friends, both fessi and amateur, 
and they quite agree with me as to its e 


cacy. 
lam, yours annie and oblgné. 
RANK D’ALQUEN. 


31, St. Michael's Place, Brighton. 

ay 8th, 1893. 

Dear Sir,—I beg to thank ~ for the Oil just received, and 
once more assure that I consider it excellent. I find that 
Strings that would be useless without it are made playable, and the 
best are impro I should be doing an injustice if I did not 

recommend it to my friends, asI have found it so useful myself. 

I am, yours A any ( 

Mr. SHIELDs. FRANK D' LQUEN. 
I have found no other Oil answer the same purpose, and I had 


ed kinds before, including pages Petroleum, 
re I chanced to see my friend Straus’s estimonial. 


—_— 


Sold by all respectable dealers in the United Kingdom. Price 6d. 


Mr. SHIELDs. 
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“GOMPO ” 


REGISTERED 


a TO PREVENT 


PEGS SLIPPING. 


Sold by all vespectable dealers in the 
Price 4d 


CLARENCE 


“MUN 


United Kingdom 


House, 
HARROGATE, 

December 22nd, 1898 
DEAR Sir, 

I have tested your INFALLIBLE OIL and 
PEG COMPOSITION and found both excellent. 
Yours truly, 

K R. SHietps HEINRICH DITTMAR 


ROBERT GREGSON, 
Violin Maker and Repairer to the Trade. 


Repairs executed in the best manner at reasonable 
rates. Violin Bows rehaired, 1s. 3d., post paid. 
Violin wood and fittings. Special good strings, 
1s. 3d. per set. Single lengths post free 

Say if THick, thin or medium. 


103, INGHAM STREET, BLACKBURN. 
MR. ARTHUR BROADLEY, 
V/OLONCELLIST, 

Has the honour to announce that he has made arr aoe ments to give 
lessons daily in LEEDS and BRADFORD. HALIFAX visited 


‘Tuesdays. KEIGHLEY and district Thursdays. Bradford 

rooms at Messrs. Wood & Marshall's, Music Tepot, Ivegate. 

NO’TICE.—Owing to the numerous enquiries which Mr 
PROADLEY receives for lessons from Students residing at a distance, 
he has, after considerable trouble, prepared a Special Course oi 
Correspondence Lessons. The Complete. Course, which covers 
the whole of the Kummer Violoncello Method, extends over 
20 months, the Fee for which is £5, payable half in advance, 
the remainder on receipt of the tenth lesson. The lessons are 
profusely illustrated with diagrams and sketches, and should 
invaluable to any who are unable to obtain first-class 


prove 
For Prospectus address: 


instr uc tion. 


33, BURLINGTON TERRACE, BRADFORD. 





THE ‘* VIOLIN TIMES ”’ 
FOR SALE: All Copies from No. 1 to date (except 


Nos. 44, 46 and 59), with all Portraits and Plates, 
perfect and clean, loose. Sixty-four copies in all for 
5/6 net cash 


8, CaALLow STREET, CHELSEA, S.W. 


Address: H., 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
ROMANCE iN G MAJOR 
BY T. J. ROWE 


‘* This most pleasing little composition is written in the conven- 
tional key of G, and on account of its very melodious character we 
can well be justified in recommending it to the 
violinists of moderate ability. Degree of Difficulty V. THe 
Viowin Times, February 15th, 1900. 

CorigEs CAN BE HAD OF 


E.R Jaeckson,72,Dawes Rd.,Walham Green,S.W 
PRICE 1/- POST FREE. 
JUST PUBLISHED. 


ROMANCE IN DFOR VIOLIN & PIANO 
BY W. V. FISHER 


“This will be found a melodious little piece of the drawing- 
room class, and we may well expect greater things in the future from 
this evidently talented composer. v2 gree of Difficulty VI."—Tue 
Viouin Times. February rsth, roo 

Copies CAN BE HAD FROM 
E.R. JACKSON, 72, Dawes Rd., Walham Green 
Sw . 


PRICE 1/6 POST FREE. 
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5, Telford Avenue, Streatham Hill, 


VIOLIN TIMES. 


Musical Instruments 
every description. 


THE MOST MARVELLOUS VALUE 


IN| THE WORLD. 


Specialities : 


Pianos from £10 1os., Organs, £3 12s. 6d., 
Violins, 4s. 6d., Piccolos, 1s. 8d. 


Violin Strings E, Eternelles, 2s., Bundle 

of 30; Gut E, 2s. 6d., Bundle; Gut A, 

2s. 6d., do. Silver-plated Violin E, 5d., 
A 6d., D 8d., G od. per doz. 


Mandoline Strings, E and A, 5d. dozen, 
D and G od. per dozen (Farmer’s 5s. 
Violin Tutors, 9s. 6d. Dozen). 


The very best Monopol Violin String in 
Envelopes 4s. per bundle. 





100 Page Wholesale and Export Catalogue 
post free from the makers: 


RICHARD PEAT & CO., 
ALFRETON, DERBYSHIRE. 


P.S.—The above is the same as we supply to th 
Leading Dealers all over the United Kingdom. 


Established 1838. 
THE WORLD RENOWNED 


“Gemunder Art” Violins 


MADE BY 


AUGUST GEMUNDER & SONS 
42, EAST 23rd STREET, NEW YORK, U.S.A., 


Are acknowledged, by the greatest artists, to be the 

only modern violins made that are equal in quality and 

superior in volume to the famous Italians. Catalogue 

free. Correspondence solicited. Prices 200 dols. 
and upwards. 


Do not purchase any Violin until you have cor- 
responded with us. 


COLLEGE OF VIOLINISTS, Ltd. 


A SPECIAL EXAMINATION will take place at 
STREATHAM, S.W., on Monpay, May aist, 1goo. 
Candidates will please send their Application Forms 
and Fees at as early a date as possible to the 

Local Secretary, Miss LENA WEBB, 
London, S.W 


1S 00 | 
at / 
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INTERNATIONAL UNION OF MUSICIANS LTD. 


: Cenira! Office : 
14, GRAY'S INN ROAD, LONDON, W.c. 


ee ns ene a 


3ucorporated for SHusical or otber Education. and Eramination. 





it is spectally provided ty “the Articles of Association that the income of this Instituiion /rom whatever source 
derived, shall. be applied solely towards the “prone ton of the Cowporation, axd that nv portion thereuf srall be paid 


or tra Served dis ccotly or. indivectly, by way «7 dividend, bonus, or otherwice howsoever by way of profit to the 
Membei : Article 23 


Signatories to Fncorporation, 


Jobannes Wolff. ‘Prof. A-Wilhelmj. Andre L.. Tarehe. Joseph Hollman. 
W.S. Haynes.. Bernhard M’Carrodus. Edward Crispin. 


Academical Directors. 


_ Andre La ‘Tarehe. E. van der ‘Strecten. 
Centres phidsedadis ous ¢ the United Kingdom © 
ALSO AT 
C ‘ologne (Dr. Orvo Nerrzer): Bruoswick (Tcuannes Kuinsure,t +5 pa) a 
Frieburg(Mvs: : prRECTOR Dimer): Piet naritzburg & Natal (G. Ay 2=ws), etc. 


The Next Practical (Pianoforte, Vioiia, ete. ), aud Theoretical ” Examinations will commence 
in ‘December next, 


applications for the post of local Secretary and ‘all enquiries for - Syllabus | 
and information as to examinations, should be addressedto 
14, Gray’s tan Road, Londor:, W.C. _ BDWARD CRISPIN, Secretary. 





SCRAP ALBUMS, Nos. 1 & 2.-—Portraits and Biographies of .August W agli, 
Adolphe Pollitzer, jobn Dunn, J. B.Poznanski, TenHave. César Thomson, and many others, 


ea ALBUM, No. 3. ~The following Articies from the Pen of Wallace Sutcliffe : 
Hints and Help’ for Violinists,” “ Abyssian Fiddlers,” “ Karl Frederick Abel,” ‘« Fugitive 
Posnis 1 the Violin,” “ Fiddie Ornameniation,” “ Of ihe influence of ViolinTones on 

nals,” and “ Sherlock Holmes as a Violinist.” 

SCRAP ALBUMS, Nos. 4&6,—Numercus Short Articles and Stories ae various 
Yiiters 

SCRAP ALBUM, No.6.— Over fifiy Mlates, Portraits, Autographs, Fac-simile Labelg, 
co! Old Violins, ete.” “They ace loose aud suitabie for framing, 

Price of each Volume is. Post free. 


FROM MRS. a BEAL, 72, RIGHMOND ROAD, WEST BROWPTOR, SW. 


oe 


Langford’s ENTERTAINMENT Agency. 


GTOsVenor Chambers, Broad Street Corner, Birmingham, — 
CONCERTS AND ENTERTAINMENTS OF FVERY DESCRIPTION PROVIDED. 


we eee _ 


Senp Post ‘Carp ror SvrcemEn Gea OF THE 


Published ENTERTAINER” Monthly, 


Telegrams, “ BNTERTAIN, BIRMINGHAM.” 
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